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WOMEN IN NIGERIA 



As I begin telling you about Nigerian women, let me also 
include a little about their country so ynu CEin understand them better, 

Tou can't say "all Nigerians are alllte**, because, after all, 
there are about 50 major ethnic groups, and this includes over 200 
separate lan^ages, plus hundreds of dialects that differ fron. village 
to village. This means conmunication has never been established very 
well from area to area, and some communities are quite isolated even 
today. 

This is bound to mean tliat there are many differences from 
area to area, so we really can't generalize about i^ligerian wonen. 
However, there are certain basic conditions that are siciilar. For in- 
stance, most of the people in Nigeria today are living at a subsistance 
level. 

To give you an idea of Nigeria's size, just imagine the states 
of Mchigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and V/isconsin all put together. Now 
double that area and you have Nigeria, with about 700,000 square miles. 
Is it any wonder that there are vast differences fron area to area! 

In the open plaint of the north the land is verging on desert. 
Cattle, sheep and goats are raised, far enoagh north to be out of danger 
of the tsetse fly; the people resemble Arabs with long white robes and 
wrapped headgear for protection from the sun, Quite often we see herds 
of cattle being driven along the roads to the south where there is a good 
market for beef. The herdsmen walk hundreds of miles. 

In the southern part there is a belt of dense rain forest whera 
people make their living by farming cassava and yams and by gathering the 
fruit of pEila trees to make palm oil for cooking, and by climbing them 
to tap the palm wine which is practically a national drink, synonomous, 
I suppose, to American beer. (See picture 1) 

We live in the Eastern Region. , .this also implies a political 
division. The Lmiversity of Nigeria was set down in the middle of the 
Eastern Begion right in the bush, and we a re separated from the nearest 
town by 45 miles of bushroad. If you want to look us up on the map Enugu 
(En-00-goo) may be shown,,, an equal distance south of the Benue (Ben-QO*ay) 
River and east of the Niger (Nigh-jer) River. We live among the people of 
the Ibo (EEE-bo) Tribe. And they, like the other 50 million "ligerians, 
are part of a very traditional society. 
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Picture 1 Palm tree tapper at work. 



Although this University is a self-supporting, self-contained 
center with 250D students and 250 faculty, and there is electricity, 
plumbing, autoiaobiles, etc., you can still see this traditional influence 
on the campus. For Instance, a neighbor of mine is a University professor. 
He has a car, refrigerator, stove, 2-story house and a good salary, but 
he and his wife at meal time still follow the tradition of eating in sep- 
arate rooms. It is proper for the Ben to eat alone. In the bush, men 
still eat first, leaving the rest for the women and children. 

On the campus there are also professors with multiple wives and 
many, many children. 

There is a great variety in the type of work men do here. ..all 
the way from being president of liie country, or a professor, to cooks, 
stewards, store clerks, day laborers, and, oddly enough, secretaries. 
The men seem to have the edge on this profession. They are called "clerks" 
in the British way, and I'm happy to say that my husband's secretary is 
a fine young Ibo man. There is also much unemployment. 

JOBS HELD BY fJIGERIM WCMEN 

As for woHen, the majority are not educated. 1*11 ezplain this 
in a minute. But the ones who are^have become doctors, dieticians, pharm- 
achists and educators. Tl\ere are women magistrates, barristers, architects, 
mathematicians, executive officers, receptionists, police women, steward- 
esses, parliamentarians and managers. These are the fortunate ones. 

Formal education, the British system, first came to Nigeria with 
the missionaries. But only the men and boys were sent to learn. They were 
the first to attend the churches. And women remained in the background, the 
same as many countries in their early stages of education. 

English, of course, is only the secoi^ language here. And I have 
seen children on school days running home with their slates that are printed 
with beginning Ibo (Eee'-bo) words. The teachers concentrate on Ibo for the 
first 3 years, then introduce English. We have to remeTRber too, that even 
the students on this campus are learning in a second language. 

Eventually, the government mercantile houses saw the benefits of 
schooling to their businesses and followed suit by establishing schools In 
order to produce literate people for its shops. 

At last the people began to realize the worth of education and 
wanted their children to go to school. However, since there was no tas 
system, this meant that schools were private, and it was often impossible 
to find the money for the school tuition. This is still true. Villages 
go together to raise the money for 1 or 2 students. So much of the popula- 
tion is still illiterate. A sixth grade education is considered a very 
good education for the average person. Anyone with training through 10th 
grade is usually asked to be an elementary school teacher. A rare minority 
reaches 12th grade, but those who do often get government grants to continue 
through university. 



As for women, they are accepted in the schools, but the 
great majority attend -bb- the bush schools (See picture 2), at the 
elementary level, and continue to live a very simple life in their 
homes out in the villages. Most of them don't know any English. 
And out of the 2500 students here on the campus only 300 are girls, 

Ve live in Iboland and since these a re the people I'm most 
familiar with I'll be talking about the Ibos. ¥e can walk only a short 
way from our house until we come to a group of huts in the woods; a 
compound is the word used here. It means your house, your yard and your 
land. And there are hundreds of compounds scattered around Usukka 
(Mnnnn-SDOK-a); ia-faetT- there ar e 7 A cuppo -g-fe3jtg-v411ag£s^ So we see 
hundreds of Ibo people every day going about their work and greeting us, 

THE MIGERIAM WDJiAJU'S lO'iE 

_ When the average country women goes to her house, she enters ^ 

a hand-made, raud-brick hut of one room with a thatched roo^. It is 
square, but surprisingly enough, 50 miles north they begin t'j be round. 
That's the tradition. Her house is one of several in the compound, where 
all relatives live near each other. 

What does a Migerian woman do wilii her time at home? She cooks, 
raises her children, helps her husband. There is no electricity or plumbing, 
no appliances, and only a hard clay floor and a few pieces of furniture, 
including a bed-plank or sleeping mat, and a few dishes and bowls made of 
village-made pottery, {it is interesting to see the pots -Ma-etc,. See picture 
3). 

The cooking is done over an open fire and it takes much time for 
food preparation. The huge yams are chopped up and pounded into flour. 
The cassava plant must be grated and dried to leach cut the hyaro-cyanic 
acid which is poisonous, before it becomes edible. The firewood must be 
collected and water must be drawn each day from the few natural resources. 
Kear Nsukka town we were awed to find in the woods a deep water hole where 
women were filling their pots. The water was a dirty brown and looked 
far from pure, but sometimes it helps when the water is allowed to stand 
awhile in a pot. The mud sinks to the bottom at least. Closer to town 
there are some public faucets which were installed s few years ago and 
every day we see the people who live near, filling their pots and buckets, 
and often it is the non-school children who are assigned this job, lou 
would be amazed to see an 8 year old walking home witha bucket fuUof water 
balanced on his head, and spilling only a very few dropsl 

In this part of the country women collect clusters of small nuts 
that grow on the palm tree, taking off husks and kneading -them down to get 
palm oil for cooking, or selling at market. 

The main bulk of the diet is very starchy. Heat is rare. Chickens 
are more common, and there are plenty of citrus fuits and bananas and mangoes. 
I have a favorite spot I stop to buy bananas on the way home from Enugu.,, I 
can buy at least 2 dozen big bananas for a shilling (14$), Oranges are 2 or 
3 for a penny. 
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A pot being made. 
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Picture 3 Pots being fired. 




iJsshing the clothes 



THE HARKXAGE SI5TSM 

The Nigerian vomait has strong family -ties, but the marriage 
system is different. from what we Americans e zpec^V ' In liiB first place, 
polygamy is accepted. Second, a marriage is primarily an economic advan- 
tage and romance plays very littls part in it. The purpose of marriage 
is to begin a family and a large one, at that. 

Usually a woman's parents will arrange her wedding, deciding 
who she will marry, and often agreeing with the other parents way back 
when the bride and groom were only toddlers, or even at birth. There 
is an exchange of gifts to seal tiie pact, and by the time the wedding 
takes place it can be very matter-of-f set. 

The parents of the bride are expected to set a Bride Price 
for the groom to pay. It nay be as much as i50 pounds {^^.Oiij or as little 
as a few shillings. The government, too, recognizes the paying of bride 
prices but tries to control it by setting a 3D pound limit. However, 
witliin a village a family can still get away with asking a larger amount 
as the government just won't hear about it. Also, if the daughter is an 
educated girl they feel by their social standards that this naturally 
places a higher value on her, and the man who pays this much is agreeing 
that he feels she is well worth it. So it is very hard to change the old 
traditional evaluations, Ky husbanife clerk must pay 200 pounds this sumii-.ert 

The wedding, as such, is by native law and really includes 
several social events, rather than one big wedding ceremony as we are used 
to. First the families must meet publically when the couple is of age, 
and raady for marriage. There is a ceremony involsed, and later a public 
payment of the bride price, a feast for the giroom's village, a feast for 
the bride's village, and if the couple is Christian, a church ceremony follows 
on the next day. Part of the bride price goes for this entertaining. The 
groom also pays for his bride's ensemble, v*iich, nowadays, is often a white 
lace dress and gloves and veil, etc. The handsomest weddings, I_ think, are 
vb.9n they wear their own colorful, flowing national dress! 

Incidentally, the church wedding is the official act which en- 
titles the wife to the inheritance of her husband's possessions. Other- 
wise, everything will be given to the husband*s parents, 

,jy or cei-c-Bi'"/ 

When the wedding and reception.are over, v'the bride goes to live 

with her husband in the compound of his family and remains as part of that 
household. 



WHAT IS THE CaNCEPT OF "THt; FAKILI" 



When a woman thinks of her fsmllj, here it means southing 
different than just a woman, her husband and her children. It means 
she also includes the children of her husband by his other wives, all 
the aunts and uncles, all the cousins and all people related by blood, 
including several generations. Even cousins 4 and 5 times reBiovesi are 
considered as members of the family and are: rSferr^to as brothers and 
sisters. In fact, the definition of incest would include marriage 
between 4th and 5th cousins. Recently I was introduced to a man's 
"blood brother", and I knew this meant they actually had the same father 
and mother. So, at least, they do keep track, 

CHILDREN (Pic. 4) 

In J'Jigeria there are many dangers to children,, .sivakes, malaria, 
iapure water, worms, and too many other germs and parasites. Only 50% 
of the children survive infancy and childhood. Consequently, children 
are certainly ^precious. In Ajnerica, we can be very thankful for our 
temperate climate with the annual winter's hard freeze which destroys 
so many germs which here, simply multiply and grow. 

Unfortunately, the "bush" woman has hung onto many old-fashion- 
ed cures and remedies, and sonie unwise methods of child-feeding and care. 
Some Df these can't help a child survive, but it is hard to change customs. 
An outsider coming in with more modern advice would not be welcome to 
change the practices of generations. These people are not used to any such 
thing as a Health,Education,and Welfare organization^ 

There are superstitions which are still strong. . .such as believ- 
ing that if a boy eats eggs he will become a liar. Old wives' tales, yes. 
But still that child won't be given the nourishment of eggs in his diet. 
Th.is helps contribute to the obstacle course a child must run. Then again, 
the more educated people, and people wto have worked around Europeans a lot, 
have dropped many superstitions. Eany a re taking malaria-repressents, and 
are able to rationalize the buying of powdered milk in cans. There is no 
other kind... except the mother's own milk before Hie child is weaned. 

□n the campus, our children are subjected to some of the dangers, 
too. Shey have learned not to drink water unless it has been boiled and 
filtered first, although they"cheat?' sometimes. Poisonous snakes are still 
seen around, but we carry flashlights at night -vir.ich helps. The anopheles 
mosquito will bite white skin as happily as brown, but we usually feel 
quite well, thanks to anti-malaria tablets. 

Another factor, in infant mortality, I suppose, is ■Wre that 
hospitals are scarce and impossibly overcrowded. Many areas may have only 
1 doctor to serve 100,000 people I KoSt fJigerian women will not expect to 
deliver their new babies in a hospital or under a doctor's supervision. 
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Picture 4 Two Ibo children. 



She may go to a "tush" maternity home if she can afford it, or 
she will probably call in a midwife, vho may or may not havo any knowledge 
of goad modern mthods and ideas of cleanliness. However, 1 must say there 
are many good native medicines which a herbalist uses with success. 

RELIGION 

Nigerians are a very religious people; and if not L^hristians or 
Muslims (which many ABE), they have their own ordtr of religious beliefs 
that are very important. For instance, vhen a new baby comes he is consid- 
ered the reincarnation of some ancestor. It is important that the parents 
take the child to an oracle who decides which ancestor the child most regem- 
bles, then he is assigned to that relative who becomes his own personal 
"protector and guide". ..his "chi" (chee), throughout his entire life. 

-■'«' 

Each family builds a small shrine^in his yard which holds the 
spiriteof the ancestors, and their personalities are present and influential 
in current decisions. They are still very much a part of the living family. 
There is usually a larger shrine meant for the whole compound, then another 
which serves the village. Sometimes an even larger shrine is shared by 
several villages. Ksukka has 2 shrines to serve it& 74 outlying villages, 
and there are special reulations connected with the offerings and the worship. 
Two times a year, it's locations are changed, and on thfesedays a woman is not 
allowed to see any of this ceremony or she will die. So goes the belief, 

A shrine nay look like a little house of bamboo and thatch, or 
Just a pile of pots. *But these are offerings. Sometimes they are hung 
on the brances of trees. A»d we walked to a hill last vieek and saw a 
shrine with nearly 300 pots simply grouped together on the ground. At one 
time, they may have been offered with palm oil or palm wine in them, or 
same food. We also saw one with fresh chicken feathers and blood evident. 
An expensive goat may be the offering for a larger request. 

The ground on which these shrines are built Is" revered. . .indeed, 
it is near sacriledge when the campus agriculture department expands and 
has to remove a shrine, and at least, causes some diplomatic problemsi 

WOMN AI tiAlUiET 

The Nigerian woman's life is divided into Two 3p.iXKfe..,her home 
life, and her maritet life. Af-ter she spends a day or so at home, she 
goes to market taking with her any v egetables^or fruits, or meal she 
owns and tries to sell them or trade them. At Hsukka there is Market 
every other day. Some places meet every fourth day. Whatever the schedule, 
I found out it is based on an Ibo 4-day week. Then there are 7 weeks to 
the month, and it all works out evenly. 
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Picture 5 A special i pot made for the purpose of insuring 
good crops. It is set out near the fields. 



So, on market day the roads are crowded with woiaen and children 
., .often a baby rides on his mother's back, wrapped on piggy-back style,* 
All the goods are carried in a pan or basket on top of the head, as the 
woEen CDVis from lailes around to settle down in theirsspecial stalls in 
the market area for a whole day. (Some men have set up stalls with yard 
goods, canned things, combs, lamps, shirts, school notebooks, etc. to sell). 

Some of the things which the women bring besides foodstuffs are 
woven palm mats, palm fans, pots, baskets and cosmetics. There is a dark 
mixture used on the eyelids much like American "eye-liner". Kven young 
girls have their eyes outlined with this dark blue dye. 

All items are bargained for. This is the key word. ^nd. it 
seems to be an aspect of the social life. It is the custom to go and spend 
the day, and selling seems to be almost thg 'excuse" for goingy because a 
woman meets friends'and neighbors who don't belong to her compound, and 
people from even farther away. She has time for news and inquiries of 
health. And it is satisfying just to sit and talk, even if she doesn't 
sell much. In fact, a woman on the road to market will not sell her goods, 
even at a large profit, because then it would mean that she would have no 
need to go to market... ao j c£QUGe, ~3?ea^-y. It is like a big living news- 
paper where all the latest news is exchanged orally. This sociability is 
a great force here.,, if a market vioman can get better acquainted with you — 
a European — while trading or selling, so much the better. They are all 
confused by the idea of fixed prices. After all, if you come in, look at 
a price, pay and leave, you don't really get to know each other at all, 
and this is against tradition. 

Incidentally, if you're not familiar with bargaining, let me 
explain that i*en I go, the trader's first price is set rather high, but 
then I am expectdd to return an offer that is too low. Then throughout 
the discussion of merits and qualities and rationalising the prices get 
closer and closer, sometimes only by a G pence, or penny, until we both 
agree on the final price. The funny thin^ is that we both knew basically 
what the object was ijorth and just about what the final price should bei 

You can understand better how important this social atmosphere 
is, though, when you realize how isolated the compounds are and what little 
contact there is between villages. After all there is no P.T.A,, Child 
Study Club, Hospital Auzilliary, P. E.G., Cub Scouts, swimming pools or 
public parks, no cars for running errands, etc. And, although there are 
some departm.ent stores with fixed prices in the larger cities, the Nigerian 
market will always be alive. 

*(See picture 6) 
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Picture 6 k baby going to market can his mother's back. 



WOMEN'S DRESS 

Among the -women there is a pride of appearance. They, more than 
the men, continue to wear native dress, but whatever the costume, it is clean; 
the hair is dressed; and there is an especially feminine look about them, 

I have several theories about this. One is their habit of always 
wearing dresses. ..never shorts or slacks. The simple fact of their swishing 
skirts, nearly ankle - It: ngth, is a womanly grace. Also, they are very grace- 
ful and poised. Their carriage is erect, with a longjslow gait, relaxed and 
smooth. With their bundles on their heads, their arms are free to swing. 
Incidentally, "gait'^'is an importRnt aspect to be constidered when looking for 
a wife. This grace comes from years of practice. It is fun to see toddlers 
beginning the habit of carrying maybe only a little stick or cloth on top 
of their heads. ■(-■ ■ ' '''' ' "-" " U..ji i C 

Another thing I've noticed is that nearly every woman and most girls, 
wear some small piece of decoration, like a gold chain or mecklsce, and a 
simple bracelet (sometimes ivory, sometimes just gold-colored plastic, although 
there is also quite a bit of hand-crafted silver and pure gold available for 
the richer woman). Even the little girls wear earrings and bracelets, and 

the typical strand of red or black beads around their waists, and little else, 
(The beads are a fertility symbol). (See picture 4 ), Here, in the tropics, 
children often wear no clothes since it is so warm. In fact, some people 
look upon clothes scornfully; no wonder. . .somehow the children *ri. th sttooth 
brown skin don't lock quite as naked or vulnerable as white-skinned children. 

The woi&en usually wear simple, colorful skirts made of 2 yards 
of wide cloth simply wrapped around the waist, and a colorful cotton blouse. 
Most of them wear kerchieves on their heads, wrapped and tied at the back, 
instead of under the chin. Again, the richer woman can afford more sumptuous 
cloth. There are yards and yards of velvets, laces, and brocades which can 
be bought. (See picture 7). 

HAIR STYLES (See picture 8) 

A particularly distinctive fasMon is the art of hair-tying. 
Women take time to fix each other's hair. And it takes two. The custom 
is to sit while your friend combs your hair, parting it into intricate 
patterns, Mie-f- tying off each section, and wrapping the strands round and 
round with thread till you reach the end. This custom is centuries old. 
And each community has a special pattern of parting and tying which is 
unique to that area. One can tell which is the home village of a wonan 
just at a glance, if you recognize her hair-do. This art is being passed 
down by the mothers to the girls, and you can see these styles everywhere, 
although some of the modern girls ii.'ant to follow more western ways and 
practice straightening their hair and brushing it until it is smooth and 
straight. Alse, in the cities, this is gaining popularity. 
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Jlcture 7 



^PHESE young Nigerian 
women, complete 
with headgears to match, 
are setting the pace in 
Nigerian fashion — not in 
Nigeria but 3,400 miles 
away— in London. ^, 

All (qes were 'An them 
at a itieniorable chrisfen- 
ing ceremony tor three 



Nigerian children nliost 
god-parents included the 
Governor of Western Ni- 
geria, Chief Odcleye Fa- 
dahunsi, Western Nigeria 
Premier, CBief Samnel 
Akintola, and his Minis- 
ler of Works and Trans- 
port, Chief A. O. AdejJ. 
The children are Olive 

Adenreie Faderera, Hen- 
ry Adeniola Oliigbeminiyi 
and Grace Omoshalewa. 

And the young women 
who were the cynosure of 
all eyes are t'rom lett, 
Miss Abimbnla Akintuia, 
a medical ^^ejit. Miss 
Ednah JuUnson, a secre- 
tary-typigt,- , and Miss 
Womi OdbsftHi^a. a post- 
graduate law student. 
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Picture 8 A few hair styles, 



I think the thing that surprised me most was to remember the 
desriptions of the offspring of the slaves in the southern states in 
America, who were pictured with hair standing out from their heads in 
many "pigtails". Didn't we call these children Pickaninnies? This was 
the same custom, straight from Africa, When families were separated 
hy slave trading, these hair styles were one vaj to maintain your identity 
when everything else had been taken away from you. (Incidentally, here it 
is comiaon to hear a soman's children referred to as her "pickin's". There 
Kust be seme connection.) 

FACIAL i^lAHKINDS 

There was also another practice which helped identify people 
from di-ffsrent villages, and which helped the?e displaced people. ..the 
art of facial markings. Often these were drawn on and t atooed, but more 
often, when the children were saall, carefully designed lines were etched 
onto their cheeks, in village patterns. This left small beauty scars which 
really enhanced their, looks, and also identified them. Here the custom is 
still quite popular, 'srSl again, it is something that would not look as attract~ 
W&'On the fair complexion of white people. 

FUN AND RECREATION 

The women spend their lives cooking and vrorking, having child- 
ren, and going to market. But there is also some gaiety in their lives. 
There is dancing. And music. And drums. Dancing is as natural to a 
Nigerian child as walking is to an American child. Since the day he is 
born he is surrounded by rhythmic gestures and hand-clapping games, aid 
music. At every celebration in the village there is the elaborate syncho- 
pation of drums and flutes and gongs. There "a re dancing societies of 
little hoys, of girls, and of women. We have seen groups that performed 
on Christian holidays, at the formal opening of the new stadium and for the 
BRtertainment of visitors from ^erica, 

'I'here may be 10 to 2Q women, all dressed alike, who perform, 
all following the same traditional foot and hand movements, singing and 
calling as they dance. One group we saw was called Chief Nwamba's Wumber 
Une Dancers. (See pictures S-11 ). 

The children learn hand-clapping games, and tap and beat on anything 
they happen to pick up. At recess in the schoolyard I have seen little girls 
clapping together, in a circle, with the one \iho is "it" in the center, "It" 
listens and'SanCes to the changing rhythms until she misses, then another 
girl goes to the center, much like jumping rope. This is common e verywhere. 

And in the evenings while waiting for a meal to be prepared, or 
after it is finished and the work of the day is finished, people will sit 
around on mats of palm and listen to the story-teller, in the dark of the 
night. Many nights we can listen out the windows and hear the drums and 
singing and laughing back in a bush village, and it is nice to know that 
there is some fun and relief from the serious lives of the Nigerians, 
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Traditional Agtor (AH-bor) dance 
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Pictures 9, ID & 11. Group of women dancers. 
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